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Dear CGBD Forest Working Group members: 


Community-based conservation. Community-based development. 
Stakeholder partnerships. 

Special privileges for rural communities? Another forum tilted 
against the environment? 

Collaboration. Compromise. Process. Product. New hope. 
Complete waste of time. 


These words—and more than a few others—describe a growing 
movement across the country. Communities are increasingly 
frustrated with the failure of available forums and programs to meet 
their needs. Big government and big environment are suspect (big 
business is not) and individuals are turning to each other for resources, 
ideas, energy and solutions. These community forums are fertile 
ground for community organizers and facilitators committed to 
empowerment as well as for demagogues and rabble-rousers. 


Activists and funders ignore this new Movement at our 
peril. 


In an era of devolution of central authority, solutions from the 
community level have captured the imagination of Congress and the 
Administration. Literally thousands of groups are springing up in every 
corner. They address watersheds, community planning, facility siting, 
public land management and a host of other issues and policy 
decisions. One of the most notable—the Quincy Library Group—has 
succeeded in having its particular solution debated in the Congress. 
Successful processes do meet immediate local needs and set the 
stage for additional collaborative solutions. Awkward attempts reinvent 
the flat tire, further divide communities, and reap the scorn of critics. 


A sub-group of the CGBD’s Forest Working Group has focused 
on "community-based strategies" as a promising avenue toward 
responsible forest management and sustainable community well- 
being. In October 1997 in Troutdale, Oregon, we gathered to discuss 
community-based strategies in forest stewardship and sustainable 
economic development. We heard from activists on the front lines (or 
better, the front room), facilitators, veterans, and keen observers. This 
collection of papers contains notes, handouts, and reflections from the 
sessions. The pieces capture insightful thought, harsh criticism, 
optimistic possibilities, first-hand experiences, evaluation criteria, and 
ongoing challenges. 


Ed Marston, publisher of High Country News, captures 
highlights of the Troutdale exchanges and presentations, and flavors 
them with his own extensive observations of western conflict and 
resolution. Ed cautions us that the environmental vision of the West 
—"wilderness, wild and scenic rivers, land trusts, dismantling of certain 
dams, an end to destructive logging and mining practices, ecosystem 
management"—cannot be won alone. "We need to integrate ourselves 
with others who care about the West as a natural and as a rural place, 
rather than as a network of homesites and roads." 

Don Snow helps define "community-based conservation" and 


explores the "important role of place, community and localism in the 
world of hard-core eco-politics." An seasoned activist and editor of 
Northern Lights and the Chronicle of Community, Don brings first-hand 
experience and critical analysis. He examines the appropriateness of 
collaborative community-based conservation and explores how funders 
and others might evaluate the outcomes. 


The Sierra Club's Michael McCloskey tosses the monkey 
wrench. McClosky argues that community-based forums exclude the 
national constituency—and owners—of public lands, and are tilted in 
favor of powerful industry interests. He also notes that most 
environmental participants in these forums are untrained and ill- 
equipped to participate effectively in the uneven playing field. "There 
may be no parity in experience, training, skills or financial resources; 
parity is important both during negotiations and in follow-on phases 
focusing on watchdogging agreements." 


Felice Pace, Klamath Forest Alliance, has been there, done 
that, but he didn’t buy the tee- 
shirt. Pace recounts his mixed experience with stakeholder processes 
and warns against "coercive harmony"—a dominating peer pressure 
that smothers participants’ ability to have their needs met. He insists 
on an open public process, consistent with legal requirements, that is 
grounded in measurable progress in the field. Pace’s prognosis: 
"guarded optimism." 


Brett KenCairn is a pioneer and leader in community-based 
conservation. As a founding board member of Oregon’s Applegate 
Partnership and former director of the Rogue Institute for Ecology and 
Economy, Brett brings extensive first-hand experience, reasoned 
enthusiasm, and a critical eye to the discussion. His Criteria for 
Evaluating Community-based Conservation/Natural Resource 
Partnership Initiatives is a needed and valuable tool for funders and 
practitioners to evaluate the efficacy, equity and effectiveness of 
processes and outcomes. 


The breadth and depth of the Troutdale sessions are captured in 
William Hull’s detailed notes. Bill features other important contributors 
to the discussions and outlines key points brought up in funder-only 
discussions—What Funders are Learning and potential Next Steps. 


So, there you have it. There are additional reams of material 
and several web sites on this emerging and important movement. This 
packet is an appetizer, introduction and more. We hope you find the 
material useful and look forward to your participation in the 19-20 
March discussions. 


Jim Pissot 
for the CGBD Community-Based Strategies working group 


Impressions of a Meeting 
by Ed Marston 


I blame much of it on Doc and Connie Hatfield -- two Oregon ranchers I met 
in 1991, and wrote about in 1992. Until then, my life as publisher of High 
Country News was straightforward because I saw environmental issues as 
straightforward: the West was in the grasp of the Lords of Yesterday, and 
those 19th century creatures with the gnarly, tenacious grip of age were 
hanging on with one hand while they tore the region to pieces with the other. 


But after meeting the Hatfields, I lost my hold on that picture. Although I had 
been on boards with ranchers, and my kids had gone to school with their kids, 

they were still stereotypes to me. I might sit with them at a football game, but 
when they went home, I assumed they went right to work overgrazing the land 
and trashing the streambanks. 


The Hatfields broke through my inability to see ranchers as individuals. It's 
surprising that they did, because Doc fits the rancher image perfectly: he is a 
big man, wears a big hat, and lives in a house halfway to nowhere. But despite 
his rural costume, I could see that he struggled with the same human and 
professional dilemmas I do. Because he sees farther than his neighbors, he is 
something of a loner within his community. He is a workaholic. He is 
impatient with almost everything that doesn’t revolve around his issues — 
issues that include social and economic change symbolized by the difficulty of 
buying gear for working ranches in formerly rural towns, frustration over the 
refusal of Earth First!ers to visit his ranch, and impatience over his fellow 
ranchers’ inflexibility. 


I don't want to run on about the Hatfields -- except to mention that since 
meeting them my life has been hell. Which means it has been interesting, 
confusing, unsettling. Because of them, the West I had known for over 20 
years began to lose its distinct coloring: black hats turned into gray hats, and 
sometimes into white hats before I could shove them back to their original 
black. To push this metaphor further, the West turned into full color for me: 
blacks and whites and even grays could no longer contain it. Once I saw the 
Hatfields as individuals, and even as allies, other ranchers and loggers and 
occasionally miners began to seem as diverse as environmentalists. 


Which is why I took so much pleasure in the Portland-area meeting organized 
by the Consultative Group on Biological Diversity and titled "Community- 
Based Strategies in Forest Stewardship & Sustainable Economic 
Development," on Oct. 9, 1997, at McMenamins Edgefield Inn. 


It was the first meeting I have attended that grappled with the issues that have 
haunted me since 1992. At home, as a member of my local 
consensus/collaboration "partnership," we struggle implicitly with these 
questions. But this time I was discussing the shifting nature of 
environmentalism in a room of peers in the environmental movement. 


I often say, but only to myself: "Thank god for the mining industry." It is 
perversely wonderful to write about an open-pit mine or the destruction of a 
small mountain range in order to extract a pickup load of gold. Hardrock 
miners, believing themselves safe behind the 1872 Mining Law, are still 
behaving traditionally. They are attacking the land as if they hate everything 
about it but the metal contained in the ore. Mining stories make me nostalgic 
— they remind me of how sharply drawn the West’s environmental issues 


once seemed, and perhaps were. 


But away from mining, environmental issues are shifting, and the drama of 
that shift played out before 20 or so foundation staff in a too-small meeting 
room on a rainy Oregon Thursday. What happened in that room is told quite 
capably by Bill Hull in the article that follows. Rather than repeat his work, I 
want to pick out a few of the day's events. 


The most dramatic encounter was between Linda Blum of the Quincy Library 
Group, on the one hand, and one of its critics, a forest activist named Felice 
Pace, on the other. The passion in that encounter belonged to Pace, and it was 
passion born of betrayal. Not so long ago, the Quincy environmentalists were 
Pace's allies. They were, like him, beleaguered environmentalists, living in a 
hostile blue-collar community, struggling to protect the forest and to transform 
the region's unjust economic and social underpinnings. Pace is still in that 
situation, but now the Quincy environmentalists were flying back and forth to 
Washington, D.C., with industry and with county supervisors, lobbying the 
Congress to pass a law that would mandate certain approaches to a huge 
expanse of Sierra Nevada land. Part of that mandate would be extensive, 
although not intensive, logging, with the probable result that California's 
largest landowner and timber company would become more profitable. 


If Pace was passionate, Linda Blum was remorseful. Two things had 
happened that she wished had not happened. Her group had let itself be 
promoted widely as a new model for solving problems in the West, and it had 
taken an explicitly political route. 


Her remorse, then, was not for what the QLG had done, but for how it had 
been forced by circumstances to act. The circumstances were QLG's 
commitment to its community -- to keeping a logging economy and workforce 
alive as a way to stave off the on-rushing amenity economy — and the 
inability of the group to achieve a cure by working through the U.S. Forest 
Service planning processes. 


At first I thought it unfortunate that Michael Jackson -- the group’s articulate 
spinmeister -- hadn’t been the one to debate Pace. That would have been 
interesting, but this was fascinating: two dedicated, sincere forest activists 
who have arrived at very different places. They acted out for the room their 
confusions and divisions. They showed the pain and anger and frustration 
other activists will experience if this approach spreads, with its almost certain 
sundering of old loyalties and alliances and the forming of new ones. 


The second talk that stood out for me was by Diane Shetler, who runs 
Wallowa Resources and her family ranch. I was struck by her description of a 
community that was beginning to see that it had only one acceptable option: 
living off its forests and grasslands and streams in a sustainable way. Wallowa 
County, Oregon, has been a contentious place; first it mocked Andy Kerr, 
when he came to Wallowa County, for moving into a large log house, and 
then, in case he didn't get the point, he was hanged in effigy. So united are the 
towns of Enterprise and Joseph, that Ric Bailey, who runs the Hells Canyon 
Preservation Council out of Wallowa County, usually has to go 60 miles down 
valley to find a dentist or appliance repair shop willing to work on his teeth or 
refrigerator. 


So it may have been difficult or at least uncomfortable for Diane Shetler to 
talk to the people who have funded some of the conflict that has roiled her 
community. But she didn't talk about conflict, and she didn't recriminate. 
Instead, she described a community that saw itself as blocked in all directions 
but one. The people she speaks for do not wish to become a subdivided haven 
for urbanites or a recreation Mecca. And her valley lacks the workforce and 
transportation to make its living in manufacturing. 


That, she told the group, throws those who are thinking about the future back 


on the areas’s forests and grass and streams, and trying to make those 
resources last far into the future. 


The local examples of sustainability they have found, she said, are on private 
lands land owned by the few who have figured out how to manage trees and 
grass in a sustainable, profitable way. The contrast between those relatively 
small operations and the damaged, unsustainable national forests and 
industrial lands owned by the Boise Cascades are stark. 


Shetler and her rural allies were moved to the consensus/ collaboration table 
by the pressure that brought the QLG together. Not out of some abstract love 
of peace or fellowship, but to seek ways to keep their communities rural and 
attached to the land. 


She is the person who was missing from the debate between Blum and Pace. 
She represents the county supervisor or rancher or small businessperson who 
comprise the non-environmentalist and non-industry participants at the 
collaborative/ consensus tables. These are people whose communities have 
been battlegrounds, and who took the side of the extractive industries. But 
now some of them -- I wish we knew how many — are seeking a different 
route through the landmines underlying their towns and counties. 


We were privileged to see in the Quincy session the passions and doubts 
created within the environmental community by change. What we didn't see 
are the tensions and divisions within the other camp. Shetler gave us a 
glimpse of that. 


Were I to go to New Hampshire or Vermont or to the northern forests, things 
would probably be a little messier than painted in the talks by Jane Difley of 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests and Peter Stein of 
the Lyme Timber Company in New Hampshire. Nevertheless, I accept the 
point they made implicitly: compared to New England, the interior West is a 
rough, often self-destructive place that has relatively little in the way of 
economic or social capital. 


Because we are half or more federal land, we depend on a central government 
that is either at a low point in its cycle or in the last stages of its 200-year-long 
life. We especially depend on the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management -- two of several federal land management agencies that have 
lost their guiding Progressive credo of the "greatest good for the greatest 
number", and have not yet replaced it. Some Forest Service personnel were 
praised at various times, but without exception, everyone who spoke on the 
subject -- the Quincy Library Group, the Applegate Partnership, Wallowa 
Resources -- cited the institution of the Forest Service as a central problem. 


Blum said the Forest Service had driven her group into its most questionable 
decisions: to allow itself to be painted as larger than life and to go to the 
Congress. Shetler said the national forests were in poor condition compared 
to well-run private land. And Brett KenCairn, speaking from his experience 
with the Applegate Partnership, praised many in the agency. But he also said 
that his group's work had not ended the agency's uncoordinated approach to 
the land and the following of agendas unrelated to the health of the forest or 
community. 


It may seem, at the end of the long day at Edgefield Inn, that action was called 
for: to make the Forest Service more effective, to empower environmentalists 
with negotiating skills, to set up a circuit-riding organization to provide 
consensus and collaboration groups with skills and a network, and to study the 
situation so we know what is going on. 


No doubt all of the above would help. But those are tactics. And tactics can 
only be formulated and implemented within a set of goals. The tactics will 


come after we have asked and at least tried to answer the questions: What are 
we environmentalists ultimately after? And have some other Westerners 
changed enough to allow us to change how we pursue our goal? 


As always, of course, we are after the ecological preservation or restoration of 
the West, with emphasis on public land. Environmentalism's tactics have 
broadened to include conservation-based development. But the bulk of the 
movement is still centered around appeals, litigation, and lobbying. 


Some believe that the current socioeconomic evolution of the region will 
dovetail nicely with environmentalism's ecological goal: that the new service 
and amenity and recreation economies will sweep away the destructive 
extractive economies and substitute benign replacements. After all, they 
argue, a 40-acre subdivision doesn't occupy any more land than one cow, and 
it does less damage. 


Others see this new economy as presenting a new set of problems. With the 
decline of the extractive economy and the rush into the region of the latest 
wave of newcomers, we may be trading one set of ecological problems for 
another. And we are certainly trading a formerly Democratic but conservative 
politics based on access to federal resources and subsidies to public-land users 
for a right-wing, often radical politics based on race, class, lack of regulation 
and hostility to working people. 


So I see this movement toward consensus, collaboration, watershed councils, 
whatever, as a hopeful path. It won't solve all our problems. Neither side of 
this potential collaboration is very concerned with education, welfare, racial 
harmony, and so on. But it is the only coalition I can see that might be able to 
lead the West over the next decade or two. 


That does not mean consensus and collaboration are Kingdom Come. These 
still embryonic, unshaped efforts will not sweep all obstacles before them. 
And they will not negate the need for traditional environmental groups and 
tactics. 


Both the environmental movement and the "extractive movement" are 

diverse. Within each, some individuals, some companies and some 
organizations will come to the table in search of their solutions. At the 
moment, the vast majority on each side is not yet ready to take the consensus 
route. Witness, for example, the 140 or so environmental groups that oppose 
in writing the Quincy Library Group bill. From the extractive side, we 
continue to see kneejerk reactions to even benign environmental initiatives. 
We see the traditional determination to fight on "principle" against wilderness, 
for clearcut logging, and for dams. 


Multi-interest, multi-cultural groups like Applegate, QLG and Wallowa 
Resources won't end conflict with a magic wand. And they shouldn't be 
endorsed en masse, or uncritically, or seen as substituting for traditional 
activism. 


But over the medium term, such alliances are an alternative to the 
marginalization of all interests that see the West as a land-centered place, 
rather than as simply another suburban ring around Los Angeles. Neither the 
old extractive interests nor we environmentalists have thought very hard about 
the new people moving to the West. I don't claim any great insights, but I did 
have an interesting encounter a few years ago. I was invited to Las Vegas to 
give a talk to executives of Southwestern water and sewage districts. I gave 
my standard talk about grazing, mining, the decline of the extractive economy, 
and so on. 


They responded politely but quizzically, as if I'd dropped in from a distant 
planet. So I asked the guy who had invited me (and who has become a 


subscriber and contributor to HCN): What am I doing here? And he told me 
about their problem. Their sewage treatment plants are usually the 
"headwaters" of otherwise dry streams in Arizona. These headwater streams 
must meet water quality standards that made sense in Delaware or Michigan 
but didn't work in Arizona. 


To oversimplify his story, he and his fellow sewage buffalo went to DC to get 
help. But, he said, they couldn't get the Western congressional delegation or 
environmentalists in Washington, D.C. to take their concerns seriously. "They 
were all fighting over grazing (the Domenici grazing bill, back then), which 
affects maybe 20,000 ranchers. I'm dealing with a problem that affects several 
million Westerners, and they're not interested." 


The guy I was talking with said they invited me to their meeting to talk about 
these natural resource values that were tying up the West and making it 
impossible to deal with what he saw as its "real" problems. They needed to 
understand these issues, so they could figure out how to get their concerns on 
the table. 


I'm overstating a little, but I came away realizing that even in the Southwest 
and in the interior West, grazing and mining and logging and 
environmentalism are not important, despite the fact that our politics dominate 
the media and the decision-making forums. I would bet that stories like the 
sewage story, which was really about the political hold environmentalists and 
extractors have on the West's attention, could be told by educators, welfare 
workers, librarians, and others. 


It is my prejudice that the new people streaming into the interior West are 
liabilities rather than assets. But I know very little about them; they don't get 
involved in the issues I care about. So it is possible that I am selling them and 
their visions short, the way we "hippies" were sold short when we first moved 
into the West's small towns in the 1960s and 1970s. These newcomers may be 
seeing us more clearly, or at least very differently, than we imagine. 


They may view the fights over grazing and logging and dams as Hatfield- 
McCoy feuds -- quaint and fun and very Old West, but irrelevant. Loggers 
and Earth First!ers alike may strike them as Pistol Petes relicts that have 
survived into the 21st century. The newcomers may be grateful to 
environmentalists for slowing extraction and its damage and for converting the 
West's small towns to places they can live. But they may relegate those causes 
and us to history, as dated as the old prospector with a burro looking for a rich 
strike. 


They may say: Logging on national forest lands in California has gone from 2 
billion board-feet a year to 400 million board-feet a year. In the Pacific 
Northwest, sold federal timber has gone from about 4 billion to 1 billion 
board-feet. Dam building has stopped and dam deconstruction is beginning. 
Nuclear weapons building and testing have stopped. 


The more informed among them hay say, yes, there are still open pit mines, 
and there are cows in streams. But the back of the extractive culture and 
economy has been broken. A new economy is rolling in. It is time to take a 
larger look at the West. We newcomers who live here in the rings of new 
homes around the region's small towns and cities have different concerns. We 
weren't drawn here by love of the land, or by a desire to make a killing off its 
resources. We do 

n't share your passions or your extractive desires or your feuds. So get out of 
the way, and let us move ahead with our concerns. 


If these new suburban concerns and suburban politics come to dominate the 
West, they will mark the end of the region most of us love and care about. I 
don't think we have a lot of time to help the new people who have moved here 
to begin to see the West through our eyes. If we are to do it at all, we can only 


do it with the help of people like Diane Shetler, who share some of our 
concerns. 


We should recall what the real strength of environmentalists is. We are often 
weak on history, on social and political ties to non-environmentalists, and 
even on a technical understanding of some natural resource issues. 


But we have a major strength: We are the keepers of the vision for the West. 
We are the only ones who have a sense of direction for this region, and we 
have some remarkably good ideas about bringing the vision to ground: 
wilderness, wild and scenic rivers, land trusts, the dismantling of certain dams, 
an end to destructive logging and mining practices, ecosystem management. 
But we cannot implement these ideas by ourselves. We need to integrate 
ourselves with others who care about the West as a natural and as a rural 
place, rather than as network of homesites and roads. 


Paonia, Colorado 
November 10, 1997 


Some Lines Cast From Troutdale 


by Donald Snow 


The Troutdale meeting set me thinking anew about community-based 
conservation and the many questions of governance, federal authority, and 
responsibility that have arisen through important initiatives such as the 
Quincy Library Group, the Applegate Partnership, and the several community 
based efforts we learned about at Troutdale. 


As one who has been both a practitioner and critic of community-based 
conservation efforts in the West, I come at these questions of governance and 
authority quite cautiously, believing that it's still too early to take a fixed 
position on the burgeoning movement toward "collaboration" and to advocate 
that position no matter what. 


Community-based conservation implies several political trends that run 
perpendicular to the ways we have tried to form and implement natural 
resource policies in the West for all of the 20th century. Because of this 
perpendicularity, and some of the dangers embedded in rural localism 
(dangers from the point of view of environmentalists, at least), I continue to 
believe that community-based conservation needs to be approached 
cautiously, slowly, and often experimentally. This is not a case, it seems to 
me, in which the New Year's bromide "Out with the Old, in with the New!" is 
going to serve anyone very well. 


A year-and-a-half ago, I wrote an essay entitled "Coming Home" for the 
charter issue of the Chronicle of Community, in which I tried to trace a 
continuum that has led to the rise of community-based conservation in the 
West and elsewhere. Since the publication of that essay, I have wanted to 
return to the same themes and elaborate a bit, on the basis of new learning and 
some of the copious feedback we've gotten since launching the Chronicle. It 
appears that our follow-up correspondence from the Troutdale meeting has 
given me the proper excuse. 


What I wish to do here is to summarize a few points I made in that earlier 
essay, and then take off into some new terrain where several of those points 
ended. So the first portion of this little essay will nudge into that new terrain. 


The second half will touch on themes that grew directly from the Troutdale 


meeting. Two central questions left on the table at Troutdale seemed to be 
these: (1) Where is community-based [collaborative] conservation 
appropriate, and where is it not appropriate? (2) How can funders, or other 
potential supporters or practitioners, begin to devise strategies for evaluating 
the outcomes of community-based conservation? By what standards can the 
results of community-based conservation be measured? 


Without presuming to answer either of these questions very well, I'd like at 
least to take a quick pass at them, in the interest of provoking further debate. 
Before I get to the heart of the matter, however, it seems necessary to define a 
few terms. By "collaborative" (used as a noun) or "collaborative 
conservation," I mean simply the deliberate use of unusual coalitions to work 
on natural resource and environmental issues. These are normally coalitions 
of former adversaries, or "coalitions of the unalike" such as Trout Unlimited 
members, hydropower producers and irrigation district leaders working 
collaboratively to improve fish habitat. 


By "consensus groups" I mean any collaborative that deliberately attempts to 
reach formal agreements on issues of common concern. Not all collaborative 
groups use, or need to use, consensus processes, because in many instances, 
formal agreements are unnecessary. 


By "community-based conservation," I mean the use of collaborative or/and 
consensus groups that include members of local communities to try to 
influence or resolve issues of mostly local concern. By "local" I mean place 
based and proximate to the community or communities involved; I do not 
mean "pertaining only to a local jurisdiction." A federal lands issue can be 
quite local in its effects, even though the arena of jurisdiction may be national. 


Now back to our regularly scheduled program. 


Revisiting the Politics of Confusion 


There seems to be a false dichotomy entering into much discussion about 
community-based, collaborative conservation. The dichotomy is often 
couched in terms of either-or: one must choose either "collaboration" or 
"confrontation;" either "divisiveness" or "community." In the false light of this 
dichotomy, environmentalists and others who criticize community-based 
conservation are often characterized more or less as troglodytes, brutishly 
holding on to the failed methods and ideologies of yesteryear. The new trend, 
we are told, is now clear: community-based conservation, collaboration, 
consensus are the wave of the future, and those who do not wholeheartedly 
embrace this "new paradigm" are stuck in the past, wedded to gridlock, or to 
some form of ideological purity that will soon render them antiques. 


In my essay "Coming Home," I took a stab at that notion, as follows: "...[A]s 
a participant in this new [collaboration] movement for more than ten years ... I 
will suggest that consensus-based processes are not an unconditional good, are 
apt to be effective in only limited circumstances, are terribly inadequate in 
many issues (perhaps the majority of issues) now affecting the West's natural 
environment, and are necessarily undergirded by the conflict-ridden, 
traditional political debate which these very processes of consensus seem 
designed to replace. People who purport to be fostering consensus should be 
among the last to malign old-fashioned forms of political conflict. It was 
conflict that got us here in the first place, and it will be continuing conflict, or 
at least the threat of it, that will keep many people ‘at the table’ in years to 
come." 


What I was angling to reach in that short essay was the idea that much of what 


we today have begun broadly to call "collaboration" arose in reaction to the 
political gridlock that had been the logical result of effective environmental 
activism of the 1960s and early '70s. Environmentalists had galvanized the 
West's population, and in some states had captured center stage. The 
predictable backlash had come, and by the early 1980s, environmentalists 
found themselves struggling to hold their hard-won ground in state and 
national politics. Forces that were clearly anti-environmentalist had begun to 
mimic the tactics of well-established environmental groups, and true 
environmentalists were on the defensive. In that changed atmosphere, 
"holding the line" was often the best that could be hoped for. But holding the 
line often meant little more than gridlock, and gridlock was not always the 
best thing for the land, the air and water, the species who depended upon 
human voices for help. Some were looking for new ways to cause movement. 


I further suggested that collaborative conservation probably found its roots in 
the alternative environmental dispute resolution efforts (ADR) of the 1970s 
and '80s. It appeared to me that we had moved swiftly across a continuum, 
from ADR to the birth of the "stakeholder collaborative" and the "consensus 
group," and now we appeared to be entering into an era of some 
experimentation with place-based, localized "community conservation." 


Part of what was driving the movement across this continuum was success, or 
at least the perception of success, in mostly political terms. In some settings, 
ADR had broken gridlock by bringing conflicting parties together to work out 
their disagreements. If ADR often worked best in well-defined disputes 
between two parties, then the next logical step was to apply some of the same 
principles of negotiation and reconciliation to larger entities -- so the next 
creatures became "stakeholder groups," or multi-party coalitions of the 
unalike. 


By the middle 1980s, I was working on such efforts myself, with the simple 
supposition that the best way to break gridlock and forge new environmental 
policy was through the politics of confusion. I knew that in Montana, for 
example, legislators would always tend to line up on either end of the usual, 
old axis of dispute in virtually every environmental issue. On one end of the 
axis would be the conservative farm groups and water developers, the 
minerals and energy groups, the timber associations and realtors. On the other 
end would be an assortment of environmental groups, sometimes (but not 
often) a few of the labor unions, and environment-friendly associations such 
as the League of Women voters or the Montana Farmers Union. Various state 
agencies would tend to move to and fro along that power axis, magnetized by 
issues, trends, and political appointments of the moment. As long as that axis 
remained in place, unchallenged and firm, there would be no progress and 
much opportunity for regress in environmental issues. 


We at Northern Lights began to practice the politics of confusion by creating 
ex parte agreements of various kinds among these normally warring forces; 
then we carried our ad hoc agreements into the legislature and asked the 
astonished solons for ratification. They never turned us down. When I began 
to look around, I noticed that Northern Lights was hardly alone in this effort. 
Others were trying similar strategies -- creating strange-bedfellows 
roundtables and practicing the politics of confusion. Coalitions of the unalike 
were breaking out all over, and some commentators were already beginning to 
confuse these efforts with "peace." 


But there was another vector besides this rather mechanical use of ADR 
principles to get new policies written and old ones implemented -- and it is 
this second, parallel vector that has raised such troubling issues for many 
environmentalists and others. This is the important role of place, community 
and localism in the world of hardcore eco-politics -- and again, we find an 
upsetting perpendicularity here. When we enter the realm of place and 
community, especially in the public lands states of the West, the politics of 
confusion becomes ever more confusing. 


It's Hard to Love a Wonk 


Working with Daniel Kemmis, then on the Northern Lights staff, we began to 
revisit some of the community-level effects of environmental politics, as we 
had been practicing it for the past decade or so. Through a series of informal 
symposia, incorporating the views of around 60 activists of many stripes (all 
of them from Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming), Kemmis began to coax out a 
"politics of place," which began with the frank admission that we were 
worried about the effects of our usual politics on communities of the Northern 
Rockies. 


The worry was at least twofold: First, some few of us expressed concern that 
the policy-wonk environmentalism we had been practicing was not being 
absorbed very deeply by the electorate. We activists were all sharp-shooting 
insiders who knew how to play the game; but we weren't being very honest 
about checking in with the folks back home. As we would soon learn, the 
folks back home had grown none too pleased with our 
statutory/regulatory/litigious citadel of environmental protection. They would 
soon be persuaded that our politics was anti-jobs and anti-people, but pro- 
taxation. This, in a state that had been decidedly pro-environment a decade 
earlier. 


Second, and perhaps more significantly, came the observation that 
communities of place had been more or less dealt out of the game by a 
decades long battle among communities of "experts." And there seemed to be 
mounting evidence that the trend was accelerating. The original Progressive 
Era management paradigm placed appointed officials -- scientifically trained 
bureaucrats -- in the center of the decision circle; and increasingly, over time, 
these much embattled figures had to steer an impossible course among 
conflicting interest groups, some purely corporate, some of the self-declared 
"public interest" variety, most nakedly political. As the issues seemed to 
climb higher into the stratosphere of politics, the people who lived closest to 
the resources in question seemed to have less and less to do with it all. And 
they did not always appear happy about it. 


Kemmis' central insight was that all of this could be traced back to the 
Framers' fundamental debates about the location of power in the American 
democracy. The debate, in Kemmis' terms, had always been between "face-to 
face" democracy and the "procedural republic," dominated by interest groups. 
In the West, much of this came to roost upon issues pertaining to management 
of the federal public lands, a veritable Gordian knot of proceduralism. 
Kemmis helped us understand that the fundamental issues were often not 
about the environment at all, but rather about the placement of power. Who 
would have the power to decide, and on what basis would they decide, and to 
whom were they accountable? 


When I began to consider the implications of community-based conservation 
in and around the public lands of the West, I saw what appeared to be a nearly 
impossible task ahead. It was one thing to craft new agreements that could be 
ratified by a western state legislature (typically, a citizen body) and then 
implemented by state administrative agencies (agencies relatively close to the 
ground and the people). Northern Lights had done this very thing in two 
important environmental issues in Montana (instream flows and statewide 
biological inventories for rare and threatened species and habitat types). But it 
was quite another thing to use the same basic methods to re-write national 
forest management plans, or influence the flow of timber or grass from a given 
federal lands area, or set boundaries and acreages for a new federal wilderness 
bill, or guide the reintroduction of an endangered species ostensibly protected 
by the ESA. Yet when I looked around, I saw people trying to use 
collaborative processes to do all of these things, and more, relative to the 
federal public lands and nationally managed resources. 


Still, I remained broadly optimistic -- at least up to a year ago when I wrote 
"Coming Home." That optimism was perhaps best reflected in this 
paragraph: "For many in the West -- including many environmentalists -- 
community conservation represents a kind of homecoming, a way of bringing 
the implementation of sound environmental policy down to the ground and 
back into the lives of people who are directly affected by the outcomes. As a 
practicing environmentalist since the middle-1970s, I have long been 
concerned that far too much of our work has tended to alienate the very people 
who can cause good conservation to happen, or who can block it through 
inaction, the never-ending search for loopholes, or just plain recalcitrance. So 
much environmental policy is coercive in its effects, and so few westerners -- 
especially those on the land -- are apt to sit still for coercion. Community 
conservation of the kind I envision fosters on-the-ground responsibility by 
sharing both accountability and power." 


What I did not much explore in that essay pertains to the appropriate arenas in 
which to attempt community-based conservation, the question of measuring 
the ultimate effectiveness of the enterprise, and the more troubling question of 
the locus of decision-making power in issues pertaining to management of the 
federal public lands and resources. While any thorough treatment of these 
remain beyond the scope of this writing, I would at least like to spend the 
balance of my pages here raising a few points that touch on these questions. 
Again, my purpose is not to pretend to create any definitive answers but to 
present ideas that might be usefully considered as environmental funders 
think about community-based conservation. 


Il. 
Confusing Means with Ends 


There seems to be an enormous amount of jumbled thinking about 
collaboration and consensus-based decision making. Perhaps this is the 
inevitable outfall from attempts to break with patterns of the past -- part of the 
groping and muddling process that seems to occur whenever people try to 
invent new ways of going about old tasks. 


One problem with collaboration and consensus is that anyone can claim them; 
anyone can purport to use "consensus processes" or "collaboration" to "resolve 
disputes." But consensus implies a process, not an outcome. Strangely, the 
concept of consensus has become values-loaded. It is as if anything that 
"promotes consensus" automatically has some superior value attached to it, 
almost irrespective of the outcome. Consensus is becoming an end, not a 
means -- and that's wrong. Environmentalism, on the other hand, has always 
implied outcomes: better treatment of nature; a cleaner, safer environment; the 
deliberate protection of habitats, natural areas, species. The term itself has 
always been values loaded, and most people can tell the difference between 
genuine 

environmentalism and the kind President Reagan must have had in mind when 
he declared, "I'm an environmentalist, too," then promptly appointed James 
Watt and John Crowell to prove it. It seems to me that consensus (or 
collaboration, or community-based conservation) ought not to be the thing 
worth promoting; demonstrably better environmental management is. If 
"consensus" can help, then perhaps it's all the better, for consensus efforts also 
build new political capital, often outside of the usual enviro circles. 


My experience with it has shown me that community-based conservation can 
improve political relationships, enhance local engagement in important 
resource issues, sometimes help to revitalize the public's interest in governing, 
and in some cases sharpen biological literacy. I believe that the conversations 
that occur when a community-based collaborative group forms are almost 
always beneficial: when honest people of good will come together, they learn 


from each other, and out of that learning -- a process of cross fertilization -- 
can emerge an amazing new creativity. The face-to-faceness Kemmis was 
describing has intrinsic value that must not be discounted. 


But effective action that leads to improved abilities at both decision making 
and environmental management is another matter entirely; and the devolution 
of decision-making authority is another matter still. Before we rush to 
embrace "consensus" as the new Messiah, we perhaps should give some sober 
consideration to those very questions that troubled us at Troutdale: where is 
collaborative conservation appropriate, and where is it not? How do we begin 
to create an effective means of evaluation? On what criteria should we 
determine the effectiveness of collaboration or community-based 
conservation? And, the one I would add, how far are we willing to carry the 
notion of devolution? 


As an Appetizer: A Few Red Herrings 


I have recently heard remarks to the effect that community-based conservation 
(CBC) should "stay out of the policy arena." CBC, this speaker averred, 
works best within existing policy formulations and structures, and especially 
as a tool for better implementation of existing policy. My own experience 
leads me to disagree. Community-based conservation is perfectly well-suited 
to work directly on policy reforms, as well as to work within existing policy 
structures. Again, a false dichotomy is created and then defended: 
"implementation, yes; policy reform, no." This is an unnecessary boundary. 


In fact, successful collaboratives are apt to be very powerful entities for the 
creation of new policies or the amendment of old ones, precisely because they 
involve the politics of inclusion and confusion. When successful 
collaboratives (whether community-centered or not) appeal to sovereign 
bodies for the ratification of their proposals, the chances of ratification 
increase, in large measure because there is often little residual opposition. 


But this power also carries a great danger. As economist Tom Power points 
out, rural westerners are highly prone to unwavering belief in what he calls 
"folk economics" -- factually dead-wrong, but held with grim determination. 
The principal tenet of folk economics is that the economy of the West rests on 
the "three pillars" of mining, logging, and agriculture; and these should 
therefore receive preferential treatment by policy makers. There is perhaps a 
parallel faith in what may be termed "folk ecology" -- "native wisdom" or 
"common sense" masquerading as science. I am fond of E.O. Wilson's 
definition of common sense, applied to biology: "common sense [is] that 
overrated capacity composed of the set of prejudices we acquire by the age of 
eighteen." The existence of folk economics and folk ecology perhaps tells us 
that the burden of factuality, of science and true information, may be 
especially intense in the community conservation setting. Conversely, the 
potential for education may be disproportionately high. 


Another red herring: "Consensus is a race to the bottom; or at best a function 
of the lowest common denominator." I've heard these phrases more times than 
I can count, have had them hurled at me as brickbats when I've given 
presentations on the work of NLI. And I'm very tired of them. Certainly, one 
can find instances in which something called "consensus" was indeed a "race 
to the bottom." However, the work I have seen and in which I have 
participated has been anything but that. It has been an honest effort among 
people of good will to resolve at least some of their differences, increase each 
other's environmental literacy (environmentalists do not have a corner on that 
market), and struggle to achieve superior results in the issues that enjoined 
them. In the best of what I have seen, a kind a synergy emerges from these 
highly creative efforts: the result seems to exceed the sum of the parts. Little 
or no compromise occurred; much innovation occurred; gridlock was broken. 


oe OK Ok Ok 


Rather than try to demarcate "appropriate arenas" for collaborative 
conservation, it may be more fruitful simply to examine a few ingredients for 
success that seem to have emerged from successful efforts. 


Appropriateness as a Function of Ingredients? 


There has been a great deal of attention paid to process-oriented questions, but 
very little paid to the nature of the issues, setting, or arenas in which 
collaborative conservation seems to work best. I'm not a fan of restating the 
obvious chestnuts about process ("professional facilitators can help"), and I'm 
dead-opposed to writing a set of "guidelines" to steer the entry or participation 
of any given constituency in collaboration. Instead, I'll offer the following as 
a tentative, incomplete list of ingredients and attributes that seem to be present 
in successful collaborative conservation efforts. You'll see right away that 
these tend to be more or less applicable to settings in which people are 
grappling with the creation, amendment, or implementation of environmental 
policy. They are perhaps less applicable to efforts such as physical 
restoration projects, in which policy disputes are not fundamental to the effort. 


1. There has to be something significant to negotiate. And there has to be the 
potential for net environmental gains or improvements that could come about 
through negotiation. 


2. There is a perceived threat, major challenge, or new opportunity for a 
power shift felt by all of the stakeholders. I've often called this "the sword of 
Damocles hanging over the table," but one does not need to place a negative 
spin on it. Sometimes, it is instead the power of a perceived opportunity: a 
crop we can harvest together (I don't mean timber). 


3. Creative, open-minded, courageous leaders have to be at the table. They 
provide positive examples to each other and to their constituents. They are 
capable of both learning and teaching, and they are willing to engage in open 
conversation that may lead to entirely unpredictable results. 


Collaborative conservation is fundamentally about flexibility, innovation, and 
cross-fertility. These are all, ultimately, functions of mature leadership. 
Organizations with names that include an exclamation point usually have the 
hardest time with this form of leadership. 


4. Collaboration probably has to be viewed strategically, in large measure as a 
means of overcoming political inertia. Another way of saying this: The 
parties must realize that by working together, they have real potential to create 
good outcomes that none of them could create alone. As Matt McKinney of 
the Montana Consensus Council puts it, "If you think you can get a better 
result another way, do it." 


5. There has to be a roughly equal power equation, not an equality of 
magnitude among the parties at the table (a parity that almost never exists), 
but rather within the context of the issue at hand. There are many western 
resource issues in which environmentalists, despite their scarce resources, 
hold very significant powers -- instream flow allocations, for example. As 
long as environmental organizations can be granted water rights to protect 
rivers and streams, they are powerful players under law. Perhaps it comes to 
this: the parties all must have at least enough power to be able to block each 
others' initiatives, but not enough power unilaterally to win the issue. 


Flip side: There are also many resource issues and settings in which the 
power equation a priori is tipped vastly out of balance. Despite much recent 


right-wing ranting to the contrary, environmentalists are usually the ones who 
bear the brunt of disadvantage. Perhaps the most outrageous example comes 
with federal hard rock mining law. Industry possesses a right to mine on 
federal land. Stopping the granting of a mining permit on BLM or National 
Forest domain is extremely difficult. When the mining industry asks, then, for 
"collaboration" over a given mining proposal, environmentalists would be 
well within bounds to refuse to participate, since they know the game is rigged 
by statute: permission to mine is non-negotiable. All that may be negotiated 
are "mitigating measures." In such instances, negotiation implies a battle lost 
before it is begun. 


6. There must be an arena of effective sovereignty governing the issue at 
hand. This may seem dreadfully obvious, but I have seen too many 
collaboration proposals that fail to address this question, or approach it with 
fatal naivete. It's a simple question: Whose decision will be the one that could 
lead to effective action here -- and is that decision maker or decision making 
body amenable to collaboration? Is collaboration legal in this instance? Does 
the decision maker have authority to participate in or accept a collaborative 
outcome? 


In some settings, there is no decision maker, no clear arena of effective 
sovereignty. Lately we're hearing a great deal about "regionalism," but in the 
United States, and certainly in the Rocky Mountain West, there are very few 
bona fide regional sovereigns (for example, there are very few 

"watershed sovereigns"). Sometimes this makes no difference since existing 
agencies with broad authority can be very supportive of regional (perhaps 
watershed) initiatives. But in other instances, the absence of clear authority 
negates the full potential of the effort. In today's political 

environment, calling for the creation of new regional sovereigns is probably a 
farfetched idea. 


There is an aspect of this factor that goes to the question of devolution of 
authority: federal land management agencies are often not equipped or 
prepared -- by statute or by custom -- to participate in or accept the outcomes 
of collaboration. The forms and kinds of collaborative agreements often 
being proposed today, in a number of settings, are not merely advisory. They 
are decisional. And because of that, they are thwarted by statute. Much has 
been made of FACA, but FACA is merely the tip of the iceberg here. A 
century of law, policy, and custom has insulated federal land managers from 
sharing much power with local citizens. Where fundamental allocations of 
resources or commodities is concerned, there is little to negotiate. It would 
take a substantial shift in policy to change this fundamental power relationship 
between federal decision makers and local, or collaborative, conservationists. 


7. Again, as relates to sovereignty, interests attached to all appropriate levels 
of sovereign authority need to be present and well represented. This is odd 
phrasing, I realize; I am trying to avoid the trap of "all affected parties must be 
represented" -- partly because that is often a practical impossibility, and partly 
because it's a ludicrous standard we have come to demand of collaborative 
conservation when we never demanded it before. When I worked as a paid 
environmental lobbyist, I tried to shotgun all manner of issues through various 
legislatures and agencies at all levels in spite of any other representation, 
except constituencies that mattered because of either power politics or 
convenience. Suddenly now, howls of protest over "inadequate 
representation" come roaring across the landscape when a community 
collaborative dares to concoct a policy prescription without checking in with 
every conceivable interest from sea to shining sea. Double standard? 


Clearly, a collaborative group is apt to get a better result, and a more 
palatable result, if it is not just broadly inclusive (perhaps in honesty the best 
that can be expected), but more specifically, if it includes interests from all 
appropriate levels of authority. The National Audubon Society and National 
Wildlife Federation, for example, may occupy special positions of influence 


and interest in any given federal lands issue of interest to a community 
collaborative, and may have staff or appropriately empowered members near 
enough to attend. It would seem fruitless to proceed without them. But there 
are dozens of instances where the arenas of sovereignty would not demand 
"national" representation, and perhaps some arenas where "local" would be 
unnecessary. 


OK OR OK 


Where I have seen policy-oriented collaborative conservation work -- and here 
I'm summarizing -- is in the management of renewable, publicly owned (but 
not federally allocated) natural resources, where the lines of sovereign 
authority are both clear and accessible to the parties, and where there is a 
perceived threat, major challenge, or new opportunity for a power shift felt by 
all of the stakeholders. I would never suggest these as "conditions" or" 
criteria" to guide anyone's participation, or to dampen any dreams. These are 
mere observations -- and I'm sure there are exceptions I have never seen, as 
well as common ingredients I have missed. 


Measuring the Effects 


It seems that effectiveness must be measured in both political and 
environmental terms. I have long felt that political improvements often must 
precede new environmental initiatives in order for those initiatives to survive. 
But political improvements are not enough. Collaborative conservation has to 
earn its stripes in terms of biophysical measures as well. It is likely that 
political effectiveness is more readily measured, simply because it's apt to be 
more immediate. 


Political Effectiveness 


Political improvement is about enhanced relationships among the parties, and 
ultimately, their willingness and ability to do things together. It's often about 
trust, shared understanding, and cohesiveness. When collaboratives work 
well, they are not driven by compromise but rather by innovation. 
Compromise implies giving things up; innovation implies creating something 
new, often out of old ingredients. 


To some extent, political effectiveness can be measured objectively by asking 
several elementary questions of any collaborative effort: Did the group create 
any new agreement or any new implementation plan? Was it formal or 
informal? Binding or casual? Was the agreement or plan carried forward into 
the official political arena? Was it ratified or accepted - did it become law or 
official policy? How heavily amended did it end up before it passed (or 
failed)? If a new agreement or plan did not occur, did something else occur 
instead -- such as the creation of a new arena for organizing local restoration 
efforts, or for resolving disputes? These questions should lead to factual 
answers, not qualitative determinations. Their firmness int hat regard is 
important but should not constitute the whole of the evaluation. 


A few qualitative questions may also help measure the effectiveness of a given 
effort; perhaps these are best answered by a disinterested party. For instance: 
How significant was the agreement, or the new plan for implementation? 

Does it carry the potential to cause any real change in business-as-usual? 

Was it innovative or synergistic; did it reflect any special creativity? 


But there is another aspect to political improvement that may involve 
something like a matter of faith -- one that implies a value judgment about the 
nature of democracy. If one "knows" what the outcomes of any political 
activity should be before the activity begins, then little can bel eft to chance. 
Community-based conservation is upsetting to some because of its inherent 


unpredictability. With straight-line advocacy, the goals are usually clear 
because the outcomes are predetermined. A healthy advocacy group spends 
time debating those prospective outcomes at length, and there is usually not 
the admission into the discussion of completely alien, or opposite, views. But 
in a community collaborative, a much broader cross section of opinion is apt 
to be expressed; and proposed outcomes are usually less predictable. 


One's sense of political effectiveness in the arena of community-based 
conservation may thus have a great deal to do with one's belief in the nature of 
democracy. Ultimately, do we have faith in the messy, open-ended process of 
negotiation conducted among the unelected officials who declare themselves a 
consensus group or a collaborative? (Of course, one could ask a very similar 
question about the faith we environmentalists have tended to invest in the 
unelected decision-makers who populate agencies such as the Forest Service 
or National Park Service.) 


Environmental Effectiveness 


Environmental effectiveness, it seems to me, is much the same for 
collaborative conservation as it is for any other means to effect environmental 
policy. In assessing managed systems, one tries to establish a baseline and 
then measures future changes against it. For example, in the issue of instream 
flows, one measures new flows against historical averages to see if there has 
been any actual gain. At the same time, one looks at species numbers and 
composition to see whether improved stream flows are having the desired 
effect. As in many efforts to measure environmental change this is apt to be a 
long-term process. But in other arenas, changes can be measured almost 
immediately. In some restoration or species reintroduction projects, for 
example, the effects of habitat improvement can be both dramatic and swift. 


The more difficult assessments, it seems, come with comparing the effects of 
collaborative conservation initiatives against alternative proposals to achieve 
new results. I would guess that only in rare instances could one answer such 
questions with any degree of certainty. What we often face in this era of 
competing strategies are value judgments based on differing senses of political 
feasibility. Collaborative conservation often creates a "parallel track" for 
getting to X; and in the end, we may be left to debate the merits of the path not 
taken. That debate will sometimes prove to be both endless and pointless. 


It must also be said that there may be instances in which there is no alternative 
to collaborative conservation. The Muddy Creek restoration project in 
Wyoming, for example, is an effort among BLM and local communities and 
organizations to re-create the ecological integrity of a stream badly degraded 
by grazing, poor road maintenance and other problems. In that instance -- and 
perhaps many like it -- community-based, collaborative efforts are intrinsic to 
the project and probably could not have been initiated any other way. In these 
kinds of efforts, the environmental goals should be quite clear; evaluation 
should be simply a matter of determining whether the goals were met. 


Collaborative conservation has to be held accountable to high standards of 
effectiveness; but I hasten to add that "conventional" activism must, too. In 
our broad and healthy skepticism about collaboration, consensus, and 
community-based conservation, we should not make the mistake of holding 
the "new" to standards we refuse to apply to the "old." A reflexive resort to 
our longstanding statutory-regulatory-legalistic approach often, it seems to 
me, possesses little more than a correspondingly reflexive claim to moral 
superiority. In cases where this approach leads only to the perpetuation of 
paralysis, the only "victory" we can claim is the moral victory of being "on the 
right side of the issue." With collaborative conservation, conversely, 
sometimes the only true claim of success is a vague sense of political 
enhancement. We must do better. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps, as Ed Marston suggests, all of this is much ado about nothing. 
Perhaps the West is indeed being re-populated and in some sense 
revolutionized by urban expatriates who find all such close-range talk about 
environmental policy quaint and irrelevant. Perhaps the only environmental 
issues that make sense to the Real People are urban sprawl and the economic 
conversion of private greenbelts into suburban petting zoos where neotropical 
songbirds venture at their own peril. Perhaps issues of collaborative 
conservation, and the deeper questions of governance they imply, are now 
simply irrelevant to the swelling population of the New Consumerist West. A 
recent Montana opinion poll has certainly given me pause: it revealed that 
only 4 percent of the state's registered voters place "environment" at the top of 
their list of "most important" issues, just a nudge ahead of "abortion." 
Meanwhile, 23 percent say "taxes and government spending" tops their list, 
and another 19 percent list "property taxes." In our recent transition from 
"citizens" to "taxpayers," perhaps we have left all of these quaint 
considerations of environmental politics behind -- a youthful fling with nature, 
once vital, now largely forgotten. Nature is just a another place to run 2-cycle 
engines. 


But I think not. My guess is that natural resource management will be an ever 
more important barometer of political quality in the urbanizing West --and at 
the heart of the matter will be management of the federal public lands, half of 
the region's land base. Amid all the buzz about consensus, the point that is 
often overlooked speaks to the matter of individual involvement in politics. 
Because of the determinedly political nature of the public lands, westerners 
have an unusual -- perhaps a unique -- opportunity to participate in resource 
politics. The democrat in me says that this is a good thing, regardless of my 
own reservations about the boomtown mentality of my fellow westerners. 
Community-based conservation has, in an important sense, re opened and 
even broadened the issue of environmental politics, re-arranged a few old 
power axes, and certainly muddled a lot of settled expectations. All of that, it 
seems, 1s part of why we continue to refer to the American democracy as an 
"experiment." 


For my part, I want to experiment some more -- indeed, with some radical 
ideas of governance and responsibility. I think that's the best hope we now 
have to maintain the relatively wild, open-lands character of the West, which 
to me is what the fight has always been about. 


The Skeptic: Collaboration Has Its Limits 


by Michael McClosky 


[(High Country News) Editor's Note: Michael McCloskey, chairman of the 
Sierra Club, distributed this memo to the club's board of directors last 
November. McCloskey wrote it to spur discussion; it does not represent an 
official position of the Sierra Club. It is reprinted here with his permission. ] 


A new dogma is emerging as a challenge to us. It embodies the proposition 
that the best way for the public to determine how to manage its interest in the 
environment is through collaboration among stakeholders, not through normal 
governmental processes. 


Further, it proposes to do this at the community level through a consensus 
process. Advocates of this notion believe collaboration must be place-based, 


preferably at the scale of natural units such as watersheds. This idea is being 
applied both to managing natural resources (national forests) and in 
determining allowable levels of pollution from industrial plants. 


This idea is strongly advanced in a report of the Western regional team of the 
natural resources task force of the President's Council on Sustainable 
Development (PCSD). It is reflected in the final report of the PCSD in only 
slightly modified form. The Clinton administration endorses the idea, too. It 
sees this idea as an extension of its programs for reinventing government, for 
decentralization, and place-based management. Its Project XL (for 
"excellence" and "leadership"), now being developed by the EPA, allows 
companies of communities in a pilot project to set aside EPA rules if their 
alternative is cheaper and cleaner; companies will be required to gain strong 
community support through collaboration with local stakeholders. 


These ideas are not merely hypothetical; real world exercises are under way. 
Bioregional Councils have been set up in Northern California, partly in 
response to California Resource Secretary Doug Wheeler's proposals for 
partnerships in managing ecosystems across mixed ownerships. 
Representatives of the timber industry are spending lots of time with local 
environmentalists. 


The Quincy Library Group is often cited as the one with the most 
comprehensive agenda: re-doing the plan for managing an entire national 
forest. Others include the Applegate Partnership in southern Oregon, the 
Henry's Fork Watershed Council in Idaho, and scores of watershed councils in 
Washington state. Firms such as 3M and Intel will soon be setting up their 
stakeholder collaboratives under Project XL in the Los Angeles, Portland and 
Chicago areas. 


Many community activists like these proposals; they see them as 
empowering. Many academics praise them, too. And industry likes them. 
They prefer dealing with community representatives to having to duel with 
EPA experts at the national level, or with representatives of national 
environmental groups. One company spokesman recently told an audience: "I 
don't want bureaucrats telling me how to run my business; I would far prefer 
to take my chances with people 

from the community." 


At a recent conference I attended on this subject, I heard community activists 
from Oregon's Rogue River Valley complain bitterly that the national 
environmental groups were cold-shouldering this process and missing a great 
opportunity. Apparently we stayed out of the Applegate Partnership because 
of concerns over the implications of adaptive management proposals for the 
national forest there. But of six case studies examined, the Sierra Club was 
not formally involved in any, or were most other national environmental 
groups. 


There are reasons for this. Industry thinks its odds are better in these forums. 
It is ready to train its experts in mastering this process. It believes it can 
dominate them over time and relieve itself of the burden of tough national 
rules. It has ways to generate pressures in communities where it is strong, 
which it doesn't have at the national level. 


Some academics see the situation differently. They draw a contrast between 
what they call "solution-oriented" community groups that welcome this trend, 
and the national-level environmental groups that they call "concern-oriented" 
groups, which they see as disagreeing and holding back. Obviously they 
imply that we resist solutions and only want to perpetuate conflicts. 


Enthusiasts make the case for reliance on stakeholder collaboration in these 
terms: Community-based stakeholder collaboration, they claim, will produce 
more creative and acceptable solutions. Participants will have a superior 


understanding of local site conditions and will bargain with each other to 
produce "win/win" solutions. Thus, they will overcome problems with 
government by remote control, "one-size fits all" prescriptions, and 
unimaginative bureaucratic responses. By actively participating in finding 
solutions, buy-in by the community will be obtained; the ideas they forge will 
have political momentum. This, they assert, adds up to empowerment of 
communities that they were formerly kept in a submissive position by agency 
bureaucracies. 


By moving beyond "failed adversarial approaches," they argue, polarization 
and stress in communities will be reduced and working relationships 
improved. Trust among sectors of the community will be increased. Agencies 
will act more as facilitators and come to be trusted more, too. Community 
environmental activists also believe that the solutions will be better and more 
sustainable. 


However, many in our ranks have a different take on the impact of moving 
too far in this direction. They want to know whether these collaborators are 
acting in an advisory role with respect to public resources or whether they are 
being given power. The literature is obscure on this key point. The situation 
may be quite different where we are talking more about private land (which 
timber companies don't want to talk about). 


A fundamental problem also lies in the disparate geographical distribution of 
constituencies. This re-distribution of power is designed to disempower our 
constituency, which is heavily urban. Few urbanities are recognized as 
stakeholders in communities surrounding national forests. Few of the 
proposals for stakeholder collaboration provide any way for distant 
stakeholders to be 

effectively represented. 


While we may have activists in some nearby communities, we don't have them 
in all of the small towns involved. It is curious that these ideas would have 
the effect of transferring influence to the very communities where we are least 
organized and potent. They would maximize the influence of those who are 
least attracted to the environmental cause and most alienated from it. 


Even in places where local environmentalists exist, they are not always 
equipped to play competitively with industry professionals. There may be no 
parity in experience, training, skills or financial resources; parity is important 
both during negotiations and in follow-on phases focusing on watchdogging 
agreements. And we should all be mindful of the fact that these processes are 
very time-intensive; they consume huge amounts of time, wear people down, 
and leave little for regular environmental activism. 


It is troubling that such processes tend to de-legitimate conflict as a way of 
dealing with issues and of mobilizing support. It is psychologically difficult 
to simultaneously negotiate and publicly attack bad proposals from the other 
side. This tends to be seen as acting in bad faith. Too much time spend in 
stakeholder processes may result in demobilizing and disarming our side. 


And, instead of hammering out national rules to reflect majority rule in the 
nation, transferring power to a local venue implies decision-making by a very 
different majority - in a much smaller population. But it gets worse. By then 
adopting a consensus rule for that decision-making, small local minorities are 
given an effective veto over positive action. Thus, the process has the effect 
of disempowering both national as well as local majorities. Those not 
represented by any organized interest in a community may be totally 
disempowered, and if the status quo is environmentally unacceptable, this 
process gives small minorities a death grip over reform. Any recalcitrant 
stakeholder can paralyze the process and defy the popular will. Only lowest 
common denominator ideas survive the process. 


That these concerns are pertinent can be seen in the agendas industry brings to 
collaborations. In Northern California, they all too often reflect the timber 
industry's calculated hysteria over forest health as a wedge for rationalizing 
salvage logging. In Project XL, the agenda is to relax demanding technology- 
based standards to reduce pollution. While in some places strong 
environmental members have succeeded in reducing the impacts of logging, 
they are having to advance their agendas under adverse conditions. 


So far the Forest Service has generally been slow to respond to these 
stakeholder efforts. It is waiting to get direction and see whether this is what 
the public wants. EPA has embraced the idea with more enthusiasm, but only 
on a pilot basis to test the theory. Other safeguards are also provided in their 
case, and EPA retains control. We should worry about agencies abdicating 
responsibility for the overall interests of the public. Local interests do not 
necessarily constitute the national interest. 


In the Sierra Club, we need to sort our way through this subject, recognizing 
both pluses and minuses of the idea. We should collect news about local 
experiences of club activists and develop overall guidance. And we should do 
this soon. The train is on the tracks and moving. 


Klamath Forest Alliance Report - Partnership Paper #3 


by Felice Pace 


In Partnership Paper #1 (May 1993) I discussed the then new phenomenon of 
timber industry leaders inviting forest protection leaders to "find common 
ground". For an activist who had often been accused of "cultural genocide" by 
the likes of KARE’s Joan Smith, this initiative came as a shock. Like others, I 
expressed skepticism, reminding forest protection advocates that while it was 
good to seek common ground we should remain focused on our goal - 
protection for all remaining Ancient Forests and reform of logging practices 
on all forest lands. I also warned environmental activists joining such groups 
to expect attempts by powerful resource interests to use the process to control 
the environmental community’s will to seek just enforcement of the nations’s 
environmental laws. 


I was taught that skepticism is healthy and should be maintained until 
behavior proves it unnecessary. After two years of work with the Siskiyou 
County Roundtable and Scott River CRMP, I had become convinced that such 
groups could play a positive role in establishing a milieu in which real reform 
in resource management and use could be accomplished while assuring users 
that they would retain reasonable access to public resources - water and timber 
(Partnership Paper #2, November 1993). However, I am also convinced that 
environmental representatives will find themselves in big trouble if they lose 
sight of their responsibility to represent in partnership groups those who have 
no voice and little power in the political process, namely the workers - the 
trees that create the wood, the soil that holds the water, the workers whose 
labor makes these resources available for human use. If the environmentalists 
are not spokespersons these disenfranchised "constituents" then who is? 


At this point, my experience with these "stakeholder" or "partnership" efforts 
is mixed. After an early attempt to use the process to avoid real reform in how 
water and riparian areas are managed, most members of the Scott River 
CRMP have rolled up their sleeves and taken on the job of restoring riparian 
and in-stream habitat. Still in doubt is whether timber managers - public and 
private - will allow any real progress on the ultimate determinant of watershed 
health - the forested upslope areas. The CRMP also recently rejected an 
attempt to use the process to control member group independent action, 
affirming the principle that stakeholder groups will only succeed if they 


concentrate on areas of agreement and defer areas where differences exist. 


After some real progress on the ground, the Siskiyou Forest Management 
Roundtable has now proven itself a disaster for the environmental 
community. When environmental representatives allow themselves to become 
so committed to the process (and the status/approval it has brought them) that 
they are willing to join with industry types in an attempt to control or 
blackball those who are working hardest to defend the forests from abuse, 
there can be no future. In retrospects, the Roundtable was on shaky ground 
from the beginning. Forming an exclusive, closed-door group dominated by 
non-local timber companies, excluding timber workers, and lead by a proven 
industry supporter (as opposed to a neutral party) all violated the emerging 
understanding of what is necessary to make such groups work. 


The Lead Partnership Group was an attempt to bring together forest 
partnership groups operating in SW Oregon and N. California in order to "gain 
a voice at the table" when national and state forest policy is debated. In 
reality, the effort was always dominated by the desire of UC Berkeley 
sociologist Jonathan Kusel to obtain grant funding for his "Community Forest 
Research" enterprise, cashing in on the interest of the foundation community 
in such efforts. The LPG was also dominated by the biomass industries 
lobbying for increased subsidies. I left the group after it became obvious that 
Kusel and others would not honor agreements to keep the effort from 
becoming a tool of the industry-friendly Wilson Administration. 


The Collaborative Learning Circle is a collection of forest rehabilitation and 
sustainable forest economy groups ("practitioners") and environmental 
organizations which is attempting to find and codify what we have learned 
about sustainable forest use over the past decade of such efforts. It has the 
advantage of not including representatives of timber corporations (who always 
seem to dominate the agenda when they are included) and includes some folks 
who actually get their hands dirty working in the forest. While its 
accomplishments have not been great, this partnership effort continues to 
show potential for real progress toward sustainability. 


Through these experiences and by studying similar efforts around the West, 
several principles have emerged which I believe are essential ingredients to 
the success of partnership efforts. These are: 

- Resist Coercive harmony: No participant in a Partnership effort can allow 
the group to control his/her organization’s ability to pursue its 
mission. Environmental representatives must resist attempts by 
resource users to take away their ability to seek enforcement of 
environmental laws. The group as a whole should clearly define that 
its purpose is to seek agreement, not to control the outside behavior of 
participating organizations. 

- Make the standard of success substantive progress on the ground. Resist 
efforts to define the process, the simple fact that the group exists, as 
success. Do not participate in groups where the driving force is 
avoiding change rather than promoting and guiding change. 

- Work where there is agreement or potential agreement. Resist attempts to 
force the group to deal with areas where conflict precludes progress. 
Identify but defer areas important to ultimate success but which are 
beyond the group’s ability to find consensus at present. 

- Only participate in groups which are open to the public and in which affected 
workers are represented. Do not allow middle managers of big 
corporations to represent their corporations unless top management 
clearly and publicly empowers them and the process. 

- Remember who you are and what you represent. Environmental 
representatives must answer to the entire environmental community, 
including the major environmental groups who have carried the burden 


for many years and who are responsible for much of the progress that 
has been made. Do not participate or endorse any effort in which "free 
lance" environmentalists, who answer to no board or community, are 
"anointed" as representatives for the environment. The environmental 
community must choose its own representatives. 

- Be honest and forthright. Bring your concerns, fears and suspicions to the 
table as well as your energy to implement group decisions. Do not 
engage in outside-the-group criticism or discussion of other members 
motives or behavior. Tell those who approach you with such things to 
bring them to the entire group in open session. 


In the final analysis, human communities at the local, regional, national and 
international levels will only preserve what they come to value and love. 
Humans will continue to sue the Earth’s resource for good or for ill. For these 
reasons, the environmental community should support all genuine efforts to 
solve environmental and resource use issues and problems in an open, 
collaborative fashion. However, we must also be careful to assure that such 
efforts are not window dressing, attempts to control the independence of limit 
the effectiveness of our organizations and that they are focused on real reform 
in practices. We must expect that there will be those (sometimes including 
otherwise "independent" facilitators) who will attempt to use these efforts in 
ways that are detrimental to our interests. We must resist these efforts while 
remaining engaged and focused on what is real and important - change in 
resource use practices. 


May 23, 1996 


Criteria for Evaluating Community-based 
Conservation/Natural Resource Partnership Initiatives 


by Brett KenCairn 


The Consultative Group on Biodiversity's recently conducted a retreat in 
Troutdale, Oregon for funders considering the recent (to the U.S.) community- 
based conservation/natural resource partnership phenomena. As a participant 
in this gathering, I was very encouraged to find funders both interested and 
increasingly well versed on this emerging field of endeavor. To this end, I 
have taken the time to summarize a few thoughts regarding criteria for 
evaluating community-based conservation (CBC) and related natural resource 
"partnership" initiatives. I hope, as a practitioner, that these ideas will be of 
use to funders and other catalysts who choose 

to invest in this important segment of the larger environment/conservation 
movement. 


Overall, I think of eight categories of criteria for consideration when 
evaluating the efficacy, equity, and effectiveness of a CBC/partnership 
endeavor. They are as follows: 


I. Diversity of Representation 


In these days of diversity awareness, this criteria probably goes without 
saying. At the same time, there are nuances regarding diversity which are 


unique to the CBC field. The measures of diversity I would employ in 
considering a group are: Is there a diversity of stakeholders within the locale 
being considered? Frequently rural communities lack substantial 
representation by groups with a substantial interest in the outcomes of natural 
resource disputes. Those absent include not only environmental 
representatives, indigenous peoples or people of color, but also downstream 
resource beneficiaries (e.g. municipalities who use water, power etc.). 
Without adequate representation, plans and actions developed will not fully 
represent all key considerations and may be blocked by, or cause harm to 
those not included. 


Are there linkages to groups outside the locale who consider themselves 
stakeholders? Many communities of interest e.g. environmental groups, 
utilities, municipalities, are very aware of the impacts of upstream resource 
management activities and want to play an active role in formulating plans and 
actions. New and creative ways need to be developed to allow them to 
participate even if they cannot maintain a regular physical presence in the area 
under consideration. 


Are all the existing stakeholders at the table adequately represented? How is 
the decision making body of the local CBC group conducted? Who gets to 
vote? What is the balance of power between interests at the table? Are there 
adequate resources to insure the ongoing representation of all key stakeholder 
groups through the process of deliberation, planning, and action? 
Environmental groups, worker groups, people of color and other small local 
groups often do not have the resources to support someone attending the many 
meetings that most CBC groups, especially partnership and collaborative style 
groups, require. Consequently these groups rely on volunteers who often 
cannot maintain consistent participation. This leads to difficult group 
dynamics and lop-sided decision making. Provisions must be made to support 
all key stakeholders in ongoing participation. 


Are there mechanisms in place to insure that a broad segment of the local 
community is informed and has a chance to participate? Despite the 
appearance of adequate representation of local interests, many partnership 
style groups have community representatives who do not fully represent the 
interests of the broader local community. This may be due to entrenched local 
leadership dominating representative positions, or lack of consistent and 
extensive outreach by participants to the community. If CBC and partnership 
style groups are to serve the larger purposes of raising ecological literacy and 
community capacity, they must have effective provisions for maintaining 
community outreach and participation. The forms and strategies for 
community participation will vary extensively between locales, but some set 
of mechanisms should be maintained as a priority of these local groups. 
Outreach mechanism should also include provisions to reach key non-local 
stakeholder groups who have interest or concerns regarding local actions. 


II. A Clear Understanding of the Precipitating Event 
Giving Rise to a CBC or Partnership 


As the Applegate Partnership clearly demonstrates, the precipitating event 
which gives rise to a group's formation will offer important insight concerning 
the motivations of key participants. Knowing these motivations ahead of time 
helps in anticipating how these participants will behave as circumstances 
change e.g. timber harvest injunctions are lifted, political access increases or 
decreases, old growth groves are protected or destroyed etc.. As a potential 
supporter of CBC initiatives, funders need to understand these formative 


dynamics in order to assess the potential endurance and effectiveness of the 
group under consideration. 


III. Clarity and Congruity of Vision and Objectives 


This is probably old hat for most funders. Any group requesting support is 
scrutinized to determine how well they have analyzed their situation, 
developed an effective plan to address key issues, and amassed the necessary 
capacity to implement an effective action. With CBCs, a few key components 
of a groups vision, objectives and strategy might bear special attention. 


Mission Statement 


I think most groups who are going to endure must somewhere write down 
their shared vision for what they are trying to accomplish. Such a vision is 
especially important for groups with enough diversity to create good, healthy 
conflicts. Not only does this vision need to be shared within the group, it 
probably needs to find welcome homes in the hearts of most of the larger local 
community who will ultimately be needed to support the proposals this group 
develops. Consequently, one might want to get a sense from those outside the 
immediate circle of a partnership or CBC of whether the group's vision is 
widely shared. 


Strategic Plan 


In my experience, it is pretty difficult to get a characteristic partnership to sit 
down with the patience for abstraction that a traditional strategic planning 
process might require. Many of these groups are action oriented to a fault. 
Nonetheless, I think its important for the group to have some form of written 
plan which at least attempts to tie together the various forms of activity and 
describe where the group is headed. 


Political Philosophy/Orientation 


Some groups are explicitly apolitical. They don't want to be associated with 
politicians or policy processes. Others are tremendously savvy political 
players owing to the experience and contacts of key participants. I'd want to 
know where in the spectrum of political activity a group sees itself. If it is 
taking a political posture, who are its allies and what are its perceived points 
of influence. 


Linkages to Outside Groups 


Irrespective of their political orientation, I think any successful CBC or 
partnership must have extensive connections to resources and expertise 
outside the immediate local area. These linkages bring not only resources and 
assistance, they bring exposure to new ideas and strategies which have proven 
effective in other areas. It also enables groups to begin networking with other 
rural areas facing similar situations. Many groups do not see the utility of 
these linkages initially. Most do not have the resources to maintain such 
linkages consistently. 


IV. Group Perspective of Its Role 
Related to a group's political orientation is its view of itself as part of a 


democratic political process. Specifically, does a group view itself as the 
political representatives of the various stakeholders on its board. Or, does a 


group views its participants as representative of the various 

interests involved. In the first instance, the members act as though they can 
speak for and act on behalf of the groups they see themselves representing. 
This is often problematic because rarely have these individuals been elected in 
a democratic fashion by the constituencies they purport to represent. 


In the latter case, those who see themselves as "representative of" 
constituencies of which they are a part, the emphasis is generally on 
generating ideas which have a high likelihood of support across the range of 
stakeholders. These ideas can be tested within the group and then taken out 
into the community to see if there is broader support. In the groups I've 
witnessed and participated in, there is often ambiguity concerning this 
question. Often this question of "representative" versus "representative of" is 
not openly discussed. It is also common for interests outside the group to 
attempt to push the group towards a "representing" model since this enables an 
outside interest to negotiate with the group as a substitute for the more 
difficult and costly process of outreach to the broader set of constituencies 
(democracy). This is a tactic now infamous in many tragic stories of 
conquest. I think it is important for groups to be encouraged to actively 
discuss and consider this issue given its potential for creating division and 
dissension. 


V. Group Leadership 


In observing a group's leadership structure, here are a variety dynamics that 
may be of interest. 


How were the original board members selected and how does succession take 
place? In some groups, the larger board selects its replacements. In some, the 
constituency which is being served by the representative may select or 
nominate a replacement. Each form carries important consequences for the 
degree of participation and ownership of the groups efforts outside the 


group. 


Who do the board members report to and how? Do board members provide 
regular and formal reports back to their constituencies or are they essentially 
free agents? When major decisions are being made by the group, do they 
actively consult with their constituencies before taking a position? 


How is new leadership recruited and developed? Many groups have no 
systematic approach to recruiting new leadership. Given the time intensive 
nature of these types of groups, this could lead to serious problems over time 
as the founders grow weary of the commitment. Confidence in the long-term 
effectiveness of a group may pivot on that group's ability to recruit or 
rejuvenate its leadership. 


What is the group's leadership style? Does it designate officers and if so 
how? Is leadership formal or informal? In some groups there are formal roles 
designated which can enhance consistency and continuity, but may also 
rigidify power and authority. In other groups there may be formal roles, but 
the actual meeting-to-meeting leadership is consciously passed from person- 
to-person to maintain a non-hierarchical setting. A group's orientation 
towards leadership roles also has major impacts on who or how an outside 
entity can effectively work with that group. 


How are important or contentious issues decided (e.g. consensus or majority 
vote)? It is increasingly common for groups to describe themselves as a 


"consensus" group. This implies that all members must agree before actions 
or plans are implemented. In some cases however, particularly instances in 
which there is not a balance of power between key stakeholder groups, 
consensus can be used as a means to intimidate or pressure low-power 
minority interests to consent to strategies which are antithetical to their values 
or objectives. I think the more mature groups use a modified form of 
consensus/majority vote: they seek consensus if at all possible, but retain the 
agreement to vote if necessary. 


VI. Balance of Power 


Closely related to the question of leadership and decision making is the 
calculus of power operating within a group. This balance of power often 
reflects the original precipitating event and the larger objectives of key 
stakeholder groups. As an example, the Applegate Partnership came into 
existence because the environmental interests, timber industry interests, and 
agency interests had fought to a near stalemate. After years in an inferior 
power position, environmentalists had built a base of power, both locally and 
at regional and national levels, which enabled them to effectively challenge 
and stop many logging activities. With the institution of the logging 
injunction on federal lands, each of these three forces had reached a relative 
equality in influence. Recognizing that cooperation might be the only strategy 
with the potential for longer term stability, each side agreed to attempt a 
collaborative process. 


In other areas, particularly more remote rural areas, environmentalists had not 
built such broad power bases. In some of these areas, consortiums of timber 
interests and agency officials attempted to take advantage of the receptiveness 
towards partnerships to form local "roundtables", or "partnerships", in which 
resource interests greatly outnumbered environmental interests. Without a 
balance of power at the outset, these local "collaborations" were destined to 
formulate strategies which did not adequately incorporate or represent broader 
environmental and economic concerns. 


VII. Access to Resources 


Shanna Ratner, Robert Putnam, Cornelia Flora and others have written 
extensively and well about the various forms of capital which local 
communities must have in order to conduct effective resource management or 
community development initiatives. I think these categories form useful 
criteria for assessing a group's capacity to accomplish its goals. Among these 
would be: 


Financial Capital 


This is the category of inquiry foundations always harp on: other sources of 
capital, local contribution, long-term plan for self-sufficiency, long-term 
projection of need. I think one of the emerging realizations is that only long- 
term commitments of substantial capital will likely build adequate local 
capacity to build and maintain internal capital generation mechanisms. I think 
this awareness is well represented in Northwest Area Foundation's new 
priorities towards long-term funding of a smaller number of rural 
communities. 


Natural Capital 


A key issue here is whether a local community has access to the natural 


resources they need to build or maintain some level of resource-based 
economy. If all the land is controlled by the federal government or large 
corporate landowners, it probably doesn't make sense to pursue a strategy of 
resource based economic development unless clear assurances can be 
developed regarding access to these natural resources. Often there is little 
information regarding the types and volumes of natural resources that would 
be available under proposed management schemes such as ecosystem 
management. Land owners or managers should be pushed to conduct such 
analysis so that entrepreneurs and their financiers can plan accordingly, and so 
environmentalists can understand the long-term ecological consequences of 
management scenarios being considered. 


Political Capital 


Many important and potentially effective CBC strategies face significant 
political and institutional barriers. If a community has great ideas but no 
political clout to change institutional barriers, it is unlikely that their noble 
aspirations will succeed. I think some groups understand the political math 
and some are seriously unprepared for the realities that face their plans. 
Encouraging groups to conduct an assessment of political and institutional 
conditions may be a useful prerequisite for providing support. 


Human Capital 


We need to look more carefully at how the educational systems in the 
communities we work with prepare both young people and adults for the types 
of work that is emerging. In most cases it is both sad and frightening how 
disconnected local CBC groups are from the human resource development 
institutions in their community. Actively linking these groups could 
accelerate a community's ability to adapt to the changes which face them. 


Social Capital 


Amount of time available to key participants 


If I were to rank one of the most important components of the effectiveness of 
the Applegate Partnership it would be the amount of time invested by the core 
group of participants. Not only did the group have substantial investments of 
agency and other funded institutional staff (Rogue Institute, Timber Industries 
Assoc., Universities), it had core participants who were not constrained by 
full-time jobs and consequently spent half or more of their time on group 
activities. In an era in which most families need both people working full- 
time to maintain their standards of living, finding this level of available social 
capital is increasingly difficult. Nonetheless, there is probably no substitute if 
groups with divergent and conflicting values or objectives are to develop 
effective ongoing relationships. 


Skills and abilities of participants 


It goes without saying that a group will need to have or develop certain basic 
competencies in the fields it hopes to influence. An initial assessment of the 
backgrounds of key participants may provide helpful information in 
evaluating the potential effectiveness of a group. Linkages to other expertise 
and resource needed. 


If a group does not have the range of expertise necessary to develop and 
implement effective programs, it will have to have access to outside resources 
to do so. Lacking well developed linkages outside the community, a group 
may become dependent on one group or interest to provide this skill. This 
dependency can lead to manipulation or limitation of a groups intentions 
depending on the agenda of the group controlling the critical skill or resource. 


VIII. Organizational Capacity 


Even with all other aspects of a group functioning well, a group must have the 
organizational capacity to effectively manage resources if it intends to be 
more than a forum for discussion. Three forms of organizational capacity 
seem especially important. 


1. Capacity to manage funding 
2. Project management experience 
3. Volunteer mobilization and management 


Although these abilities may be self-evident, it is disturbing how often local 
groups enter into ambitious projects without one or more of these capacities. 
Unfortunately, funding is rarely offered for capacity building alone. 
Consequently groups are forced to try and build the capacity while 
implementing a major program. Having made this mistake a few too many 
times, I can speak personally to the likelihood of burnout and frustration this 
scenario creates. 


If a local group shows strong promise in many of the other categories 
described above, it may serve both communities and funders alike to initiate 
support in the form of capacity building grants targeted at building these 
essential components of organizational capacity. Sometimes this capacity 
may be borrowed or incorporated by partnering with other local organizations 
such as schools or local government which have already built such capacity. 
Frequently, however, this pre-existing local capacity is often stretched to its 
limits to meet the demands of its particular sector. 


My bet is that strategic investments in local capacity will often catalyze even 
more activity than one might anticipate. It has also been my experience that 
often the best source of instruction in capacity is another group involved in 
similar activities. This sort of peer training also creates linkages between 
groups which can create exciting mutual endeavors. The Collaborative 
Learning Circle, the Northwest Sustainability Working Group, the Lead 
Partnership Groups and the larger National Forest Practitioners Network are 
hopeful examples of this approach to synergistic capacity building. 


Community-based Strategies in Forest Stewardship 
and Sustainable Economic Development 


October 8-10, 1997 
Troutdale, Oregon 


In early October, the Consultative Group on Biological Diversity hosted a 
funder briefing in Portland on community-based strategies in forest 
stewardship and sustainable economic development. Representatives of 12 
foundations met with 15 resource people to investigate community-based 
efforts on public and private lands, to discern the lessons learned from these 
efforts, and discuss the potential for cooperation and collaboration among 
funders. 


I. Community-Based Strategies on Public & Private Forest Lands 
Public Forests 


The case studies of community-based strategies began with two examples 
from the public forest management domain. 


Applegate Partnership 


Su Rolle gave an overview of the work of the Applegate Partnership, a five 
year effort of farmers, ranchers, loggers, environmentalists, educators, and 
resource agency officials working together to promote environmentally 
sustainable economic development on a 500,000-acre watershed in southern 
Oregon and northern California. The Partnership meets weekly, is open to 
anyone, and fosters open decision making. Su stressed that the effort has 
benefitted from the clear articulation of vision and objectives. The roles of the 
participants are clear, all key players are at the table, leadership is strong, and 
access to information and responsibility is equally shared. 


Su outlined some obstacles and challenges which community-based efforts 
face. Problem solving in this manner requires a great deal of time and the 
initial focus should be on "common ground" issues. It is important for these 
efforts to have some success early, in order to build confidence. Agency 
cultures and the inability to institute fundamental policy change can limit 
innovation. Ina crisis, there is a tendency for participants to return to former 
adversarial roles. Finally, engaging the participation of national 
environmental interests is especially difficult. The role of individuals who can 
communicate among the various groups and can facilitate collaboration is 
critical. 


According to Brett KenCairn, key characteristics of successful community- 
based strategies include broad participation, a balance of power among the 
participants, and a catalyzing event which forces people of divergent 
perspectives to consider working together. In the Applegate watershed, there 
was a desire to produce one coordinated management plan that included 
participation by all the relevant resource agencies. This goal has been largely 
frustrated, as there are still multiple plans in the watershed. 


Applegate Partnership participants sought to widely distribute the economic 
benefits of the forest throughout the community, not just to large companies. 
However, there is still a tendency to give contracts to large timber-cutting 
companies, as the U.S. Forest Service (USFS) budget makes it difficult for 
agency personnel to deal with multiple, smaller contracts. In closing, Brett 
indicated that the USFS was showing promise in taking local economic 
development issues seriously, but that the agency should be forced to think of 
all of its spending as rural economic development. 


Terry Black described the on-the-ground work of the Applegate River 
Watershed Council, developed by the Partnership and given the responsibility 
of promoting stewardship projects on private lands and in implementing state 
and federal programs. The Council also conducts environmental education 
programs for the local community as well as training to community members 
who want to produce business plans for sustainable businesses. The Council 
has spent substantial time educating land owners on local planning issues. 
The Council’s Resource Committee collects and disseminates sound data for 
use in countywide planning processes. Projects identified in the Applegate 
Valley Strategic Plan have been prioritized and the Council has applied for 
funding to carry them out. 


Quincy Library Group 


Probably the most stimulating session of the day was the discussion of the 
work of the Quincy Library Group (QLG). The QLG came together to 
prepare an alternative to the Plumas National Forest Plan. According to Linda 
Blum, the QLG felt that its plan would lead to healthy forests and economies, 
and incorporated the concerns of national environmental organizations. 
Federal land managers were legally constrained from formal participation in 
the QLG processes. However, after the QLG completed its alternative plan it 
sought to move it through the normal forest planning process. When the 


Forest Service failed to adopt the QLG plan, citing the need for Congressional 
direction, the QLG ultimately decided to push its plan as a piece of legislation. 


Linda stressed that the legislation would not call for a suspension of current 
environmental law, but would rather serve as a directional message to the 
USFS from Congress. Although the QLG felt it had incorporated 
environmental concerns, national environmental groups have not been 
supportive of the legislation. Linda emphasized that the "perverse incentives" 
under which the USFS works make it difficult for the agency to reinvest 
revenues generated from forest lands to regenerate the natural capital of the 
lands. 


Felice Pace discussed some of the concerns of environmental and community 
organizations with the QLG process and plan. He began by posing three 
questions. Are these quasi-public efforts the best for managing public 
forests? If so, is the QLG model the way to go? What are the standards for 
measurement of success in these efforts? 


Felice contrasted the QLG process with more formal federal processes, 
characterizing the latter as encouraging public participation and as being free 
from pre-conceived notions of outcome. He does not recognize the QLG 
process as truly community-based believing the effort is largely a part of the 
corporate strategy of Sierra Pacific Industries (SPI). He stressed that SPI has 
set the tone for the QLG’s work and that the QLG legislation would benefit 
SPI to the detriment of smaller companies and mills. 


Environmental groups had concerns with the QLG bill, but some ultimately 
agreed to experiment with the QLG’s management plan if it was done through 
the appropriations process rather than through specific legislation. According 
to Felice, industry representatives rejected this approach. Environmental 
organizations were willing to test the Quincy plan, but wanted independent 
scientific assessment of the results. 


Private Forests 


Following the discussion of community-based strategies on public lands, 
meeting participants next heard from several speakers addressing the use of 
such strategies in private land management. 


Wallowa County 


Martin Goebel outlined Sustainable Northwest’s attempts to strengthen local 
communities to provide for long-term sustainable development. Sustainable 
Northwest fosters collaboration among diverse local groups, including a 
current effort in Wallowa County in northeastern Oregon, and disseminates 
success stories. 


Martin believes Wallowa County has many assets which make it a good place 
for community-based approaches. There is strong community support and 
participation. In the private sector, model forest managers have taken an 
ecosystem perspective and have recognized the need to diversify the products 
from their forests. The practices of private foresters have been examined and 
the practices are proving to be economically and environmentally sound in the 
long run, though short-term profits may be less. The private foresters have 
practiced adaptive management, have been very aware of wildlife concerns, 
and are critical of outside prescriptions from the USFS and other outside 
agencies. 


Diane Shetler discussed the on-the-ground work of Wallowa Resources, a new 
organization, dedicated to restoring watershed health and building sustainable 
jobs. The organization seeks to identify and nurture the links between 
economic development and the conservation of natural resources. The 


community-based effort in Wallowa County was born from concern about 
increased polarization. Sustainable Northwest helped to bring together a very 
diverse group of participants to discuss practical solutions to local economic 
problems. When issues of public land management have emerged, 
representatives of the USFS have been very cooperative. 


Diane acknowledged local concern regarding growth and development 
pressures, but emphasized that Wallowa County’s ecosystem management 
plan has actually been incorporated into the county plan under the State of 
Oregon’s comprehensive state planning program. Land trusts have bought 
some land in the county and Sustainable Northwest held a conference on 
conservation easements, but some local residents remain concerned with 
giving up control of their property. 


New England Northern Forest Lands 


Jane Difley described the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests’ work in promoting the wise use of forests. The Society encourages 
preservation through land trusts, and actually owns lands and holds easements 
itself. Jane stressed the importance of collaborative processes in the 
Northeast, with its tradition of town meetings. County and regional planning 
districts are not generally relevant. 


In New England, the Northern Forest Lands Council has been at the forefront 
of developing innovative solutions to forest management problems. The 
Council developed 37 recommendations to preserve the northern forests, with 
the responsibility for implementation with the states. No new authority was 
established. While the recommendations were not particularly dramatic or 
startling, work does continue on their implementation. The Council has 
provided education on conservation easements and was instrumental in 
pushing estate tax changes through Congress. It has also instituted a program 
for certifying loggers. In closing, Jane stressed the importance of building 
capacity of local people to participate in community-based efforts. 


Peter Stein discussed the use of conservation easements and "conservation 
investors" in balancing environmental protection and economic development 
concerns. Lyme Timber supports the work of both the Northern Forest 
Alliance and the Northern Forest Lands Council and saw a niche for its work 
through the implementation of recommendations made by the Council. 


The goal for conservation investors is to generate a monetary return on the 
investment that is commensurate with the investment risks, while structuring 
the investment in a way that ensures significant land conservation. 
Conservation investors require the assistance of land trusts, including access 
to public and private acquisition money, assistance in community relations, 
and creativity in structuring the conservation components of the project. In 
turn, land trusts need to understand the investment needs of the conservation 
investors. Land trusts should seek conservation investors with expertise in 
limited development projects, the ability to manage professional advisors, and 
an understanding of the financial aspects of working landscapes. 


As an example of a conservation investors program, Lyme Timber has 
established a land conservation fund for foundations. The monies put into the 
fund are not program related grants, but rather allow foundations to receive a 
reasonable financial return and conserve land at the same time. 


II. Emerging Key Themes 
The afternoon session shifted from descriptions of various community-based 


efforts to identifying key themes in community-based strategies and a focus 
on the roles and perspectives of funders. 


According to Lynn Jungwirth, there is a large role for foundation assistance to 
rural community- 

based organizations interested in pursuing community-based strategies. 
Community-based strategies tend to be small scale and existing technologies, 
financing opportunities, and planning processes are often too big and 
inaccessible for small communities. However, Lynn emphasized that both 
regional and national groups of practitioners exist to provide information- 
sharing support to community-based efforts. Such support is also available 
from the Communities Committee of the Seventh American Forest Congress. 


Lynn believes that the USFS budget process makes agency innovation 
difficult. However, the USFS is able to partner with local groups through 
cost-share mechanisms on certain projects. Communities putting money into 
these projects have a better chance of influencing USFS decisions. Outside 
funds can assist in this cost-sharing area. 


Local communities need assistance to assure multiple perspectives are well 
represented. This requires financial resources and people who will participate 
in the process. Communities need access to good scientific information and 
assistance in establishing credible monitoring processes which involve 
national and regional environmental groups. Lynn sees a role for regional 
groups as administrators of re-granting programs, providing money to local 
efforts. She stressed the need for documentation and sharing of information 
among the local and regional organizations as a requirement of funding. She 
believes that grants which force local communities to design projects 
acceptable to industry, environmental groups, and other constituencies can be 
an effective use of funds. 


Brett KenCairn emphasized that there is not enough foundation money to 
address all the needs of watershed management groups. He urged funders to 
leverage their dollars with other revenue streams, such as federal grants. He 
also noted the importance of assuring that community-based strategies have 
broad political constituencies, and the need for fundamental policy changes. 
He stressed the need for funds, both from funders and from federal agencies, 
to establish credible monitoring programs,. Properly designed monitoring 
programs can provide information which can be accessed by national 
environmental groups, which would provide input for the national groups to 
the on-the-ground programs. 


Mary Mitsos focused her comments on tools which would assist the USFS to 
move from its traditional mission of timber harvest to one of ecological 
restoration. The USFS has unsuccessfully tried to use old tools, such as its 
timber sale program, to address new objectives. The agency is moving toward 
"stewardship contracting", but the definitions of the practice vary widely, with 
industry perspectives currently in ascendancy. Mary emphasized the need for 
an environmental voice in order to assure that stewardship contracting results 
in ecosystem management and not just "goods-for-services". 


Melinda Smith’s presentation focused on the attributes which she believes lead 
to successful collaborative processes. The processes must be voluntary, 
involve a broad range of stakeholders, and allow all participants to gain 
through the process. Parties should represent their constituencies, not just 
themselves. Communication must be open and honest and the process must 
be flexible. It is crucial to have facilitation by a neutral, impartial party with 
no stake in the outcome. The facilitator is not forcing an agreement, but 
assisting participants to go as far as they collectively wish. 


III. What are Funders Learning? 


In this session among funders, several points were brought up in discussion, 
including: 


- funders are good neutral conveners, and can use this expertise to build 
bridges between environmentalists, users and public agencies 
- many community-based collaboration participants simply do not have 
adequate skills to participate effectively 
- the best community-based strategies include: 
an issue in critical need of resolution 
leadership in the community 
adequate facilitation of the process 
financial and other resources must be available 
- some funders remain skeptical of community-based efforts 
- community-based strategies will develop in their own way, but funders need 
to identify the best elements of the movement and encourage them 
- community-based strategies involve political reform, as well as changes in 
agency institutional goals 
- agencies need to be exposed to new tools, new training, and new experiments 


IV. Next Steps 


Funders identified the following strategies/issues/projects for potential 
collaboration in funding: 


- process facilitators 

‘ participation of national groups and their regional affiliates 

- participation of particular groups in the process 

- all party monitoring 

- sound science 

- multi-site demonstration projects 

- local challenge partnerships 

- restoration projects 

- negotiation training 

- training in community-based processes 

- organizational training/development 

- guidebook for practitioners 

- information dissemination, including through a Web site, list serve or other 
means 

- intermediary/regional organizations 

- regional re-grantors 

- circuit riders 

- mentoring 

- recognition of agency excellence, when appropriate through awards 
programs 

- recognition of successful practitioner or community level programs 

- revolving fund for land trusts 

- reinvestment schemes 

- appropriate scale technologies 

- federal agency appropriations training 

- professional forestry training/curricula development 


These subjects can be broadly divided into three areas: 

1. Stimulating individual community-based initiatives and creating more of 
them 

2. Systemic changes regarding the relationship of the USFS to communities 
and in the way revenue flows return to communities 

3. Networks and policy connections which pull all the efforts together 


Those funders present indicated in which of these areas they are currently 
funding. It would be enlightening to collect this information, perhaps in a 


matrix form, for a broader number of funders. 


